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Why Union Men and 


their Friends should prefer the 


Sweet, Orr & Co.. OVERALLS, PANTS and SACK 


COATS ? The employees in the factories of 
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SWEET, ORR & CO., 





the largest of their kind, are members of Union No. 18 
United Garment Workers of America, A. F. of L. 

All garments are made under Fair and Sanitary 
Conditions. 

Good Workmanship is also guaranteed by the Union 
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label being attached tu the pockets of garments bear- 
ing the name of «SWEET, ORR & CO.” 
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In addition, the superior quality of these goods is widely known, and for quality and workman- 


ship are the lowest priced garments in the Market. Workingmen patronize the product of your 


fellow-unionists, more especially when you can obtain better value for your money. 
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Mule Shoes. 
Snow, Road or Trotting Shoes. 


oo. 0. Mule and Jack Shoes. 


‘‘PERKINS” Light, Medium and Heavy Patterns. 


Perkins Pattern Horse and Mule Shoes. 
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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., JULY, 1895. 


“There is a moving of men like the sea in its might, 

The grand and resistless uprising of labor; 

The banner it carries is justice and right— 
It aims not the musket, it draws not the sabre. 

But the sound of its tread, o'er the graves of the dead, 
Shall startle the world and fill despots with dread; 

For ‘tis sworn that the land of the fathers shall be 
The home of the brave and the land of the free.” 





The Concentration of Wealth, and The 
Inheritance Charge. 
BY ELTWEED POMEROY. 
1.—The Concentration. 

The last half century has seen an unparallelled 
increase in wealth, due to wonderful improvements 
in the processes of production, distribution and ex- 
change. It has been distributed at haphazard ‘‘on the 
ancient, simple plan, that he should get who had the 
power, and he should keep who can.’’ To-day the 
sun looks down on the most unequal and inequitable 
distribution of wealth that has probably ever been 
seen. The inflow of wealth into Rome in the early 
days of the empire, and its concentration, was small 
compared to our history during the last half—yes, 
quarter—century. What are the facts? 

Three men have recently gathered and collated these 
facts in a careful, serious, judicial manner. They have 
been entirely independent in their investigations, and 
have approached the subject from different sides, using 
different groups of statistics, and they have arrived at 
substantially the same conclusions. 

The first was Thomas G. Shearman, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., in 7he Forum for November, 1889, and January, 
1891. Mr. Shearman is an ardent advocate of the 
single-tax and has been a democrat in politics. He is 
a prominent and successful business man, and is well 
and favorably known asa writer on economic subjects. 
His conclusions were bitterly attacked at first, but not 
successfully, as he fully proved in the second article. 
They have been confirmed by later writers on the 
same subject. His method was to take the wealth of 
the very rich—and he gave a list of many very wealthy 
men—and then, by using the total wealth as shown by 
the census and other statistics, to get the wealth of 
the middle classes and poor, and to separate the prop- 
erty of these two classes by the facts gathered by tax 
assessors and other returns. His final conclusions are 
embodied in the table following, and illustrated in the 
two diagrams ; 


SHEARMAN'S TABLE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
. fer Average Ageregale Per 
Class, Families. Con, ‘Wealth. Wealth. Cent. 
Rich... 182,000 F $237,143 $43, 367,000,000 70 
Middle . 1,200,000 6,250 7, §00,000,000 12 
Working . 11,620,000 9. 965 11,215,000,000 





Total . . 13,002,000 100, $4,775  $62,082,000,000 100 
DIAGRAMS SHOWING, BY PERCENTAGES, THE POPULATION 
AND WEALTH DISTRIBUTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
ACCORDING TO SHEARMAN'S TABLES, 


Population, Wealth, 
Rich, 1.4 


PLGA Middle.9.2 


Middle, 12 





Poor, 16 
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Commenting on this, Mr. Shearman says: ‘‘The 
United States of America are practically owned by less 
than 250,000 persons, constituting less than one in 
sixty of its adult male population. Within thirty 
years, the present methods of taxation being con- 
tinued, the United States of America will be substan- 
tially owned by less than 50,000 persons, constituting 
lers than one in 500 of the male population.’’ He 
says that this is an underestimate, and in the second 
article adds: “If this system continues, the coming 
of the billionaire on the one hand, and of the million 
paupers on the other, is inevitable.’’ 

The second witness is George K. Holmes, special 
census agent on mortgage statistics, and a scientific 
man. This census was taken under republican direc- 
tion, with a republican chief, and Mr. Holmes is said 
to be a republican. He approaches the subject from 
a standpoint diametrically opposite to Mr. Shearman’s. 
By means of the statistics of the last census, he care- 
fully estimates the wealth of the poor and then gets 
the wealth of the rich by subtraction. Mr. Holmes’ 
method was not practicable when Mr. Sherman wrote; 
because these facts were not then gathered, and he 
thinks that Mr. Shearman has underestimated the 
wealth of the millionaires. His final conclusions are 
embodied in the table following, and illustrated in the 
two diagrams: 





HoL_Mes’ TABLE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH IN THEI 
UNITED STATES, 





J Famil “ leverage feeregale Me 
_— : conten ane Cent, Wealth Wealth. Cent 
Millionaires 4,000 03 $3,009,000 $12,000,000,000 20 
Rich 1,139,000 8 97 26, 865 10,600,000,000 sl 
Total rich 1,143,000 9. $37,358  $42,600,000,000 71 
Class 1 3,556,000 28, $ 3,374 $12,000,000,000 
Class 2 1,397,000 II. 1,718 2,400,000,000 4 
Class 3 6,694,000 52. 454 2,000,000,000 
Total poor . 11,557,000 9! $1,514 $17,400,000,000 ~”) 
Grand total . 12,700,000 100 $ 4,72 $60,000,000,00 100 


Class 1 are the families owning farms or homes with- 
out incumbrances. Class 2 are those owning them 
with incumbrances, and Class 3 are tenants of farms 
or homes owned by others. 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING, BY PERCENTAGES, THE POPULATION 
AND WEALTH DISTRIBUTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
ACCORDING TO HOLMES’ TABLES. 
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Mr. Holmes brings additional support to this classi- 
fication by the tables of public and private debts, and 
their ownership, and other census statistics, in which 
he is an acknowledged expert. 

The third witness to the present distribution of 
wealth is Mr. Charles B. Spahr, a lecturer of law in 
New York City, and associate editor of 7he Outlook 
Mr. Spahr is an independent in politics, with leanings 
toward the people's party; is college-bred, and a care- 
ful student of economic subjects. He uses an entirely 
different method from the other two, and an entirely 
different body of statistics, only recently gathered. 
In 1892, the New York legislature passed a law mak- 
ing it the duty of all executors and administrators to 
file with the clerks of surrogate exact records of the 
estates of deceased persons, whether small or large, 
and whether subject to any charge or not. Rich men 
die as well as poor men, and their estates are accurately 
inventoried. If a long enough time is taken over an 
area wide enough, the average of the estates of the 
rich, middle class and poor who die, will correspond 
very closely with the distribution of wealth in this 
country. 

This method excels that of using assessments of 
property and income for taxation where the student 
has to guess at the amount of underyaluation. It 
excels personal knowledge, as it is almost impossible 
for personal knowledge to cover accurately a wide 
enough field, and some personal bias is sure to creep 
into the mind of the most candid man. It excels Mr. 
Holmes’ method in that it is not necessary to estimate 


the farmers’ personalty and other personal property. 
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There is no undervaluation of dead persons’ estates. 
The only element of uncertainty is the fact that the 
rich and the middle class, as insurance statistics show, 
live longer than the poor; hence, fewer die, in pro- 
portion to the population, than among the poor; there- 
fore, the number of the rich and middle class will be 
slightly underestimated. But this is a very small ele- 
ment of uncertainty, and, altogether, Mr. Spalir's 
method is the most accurate. 

I will not go through the many calculations that he 
gives, interesting as they are to the student, (they may 
be found in 7%e Outlook for February 10, 1894), but 
only give the concluding table, which applies the 
facts established for New York state to the whole 
country, and the two diagrams to accompany it. 


SPAUR’S TABLE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH IN THI 
UNITED STATES. 

















Pe Average Aggregate Me 
Class Families Cent. U ralth. Wealth. Cent 
Rich e« 125,000 S. $263,040 $32,880,000,000 54.8 
Middle 1,362,500 10.9 14, 180 19, 320,000,000 32.2 
Poor . 4,762,500 33.1 1,639 7,300,000,C00 13 
Very poor 6,250,000 50. 
Total 13,500,000 100, $4,800 $60,000,000,000 100. 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING, BY PERCENTAGES, THE POPULATION 
AND WEALTH DISTRIBUTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
ACCORDING TO SPAUR'S TABLES. 
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Mr. Spahr, commenting on this, says: ‘‘Whatever 
error there isin this table is demonstratably on the side 
of understating the present concentration of wealth, 
for in the returns made to the surrogates the debts are 
not yet deducted from the value of the estates, and it 
is the small house owners and shopkeepers and farm- 
ers whose debts cover the most considerable portion of 
their holdings. We must recognize, therefore, that 
the nation’s vast wealth does not bring comfort and 
independence to the rank and file of the people. If 
the nation’s wealth is to mean the nation’s well-being, 
the rank and file of the people must reverse the poli- 
cies which the rich, and the tools of the rich, have 
thrust upon them.’’ 

Compare these three estimates by these independent 
investigators. One has been affiliated with the demo- 
cratic party, the second was with the republican party 
and in the employ of the republican chief of the cen- 
sus, and the third is independent in politics. But all 
three are students and scientific men. Their results 
are substantially alike and they corroborate and sup- 
port each other. 

Noah Webster, one of the fathers of the republic, 
wrote over a century ago; ‘‘An equal distribution of 
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property is the foundation of the republic;’’ and, later, 
his namesake, Daniel Webster, said: ‘Liberty can 
not long endure in a country where the tendency is to 
concentrate wealth in the hands of the few.’’ Such 
is the testimony of the wisest of mankind from the 
days of the Mosaic law down through the Grecian and 
Roman law-givers to the thinkers of modern times. 
Such is the lesson of history, emphasized in the down- 
fall of Egypt, when two per cent of its people owned 
ninety-seven per cent of its wealth; of Persia, when 
one per cent owned all the land; of Babylon, when 
two per cent owned all the wealth; of Greece and of 
Rome, when 1,800 persons owned the then known 
world; emphasized in the sack of Constantinople, in 
the slow drying up of Spain’s magnificent empire, in 
the lurid fires of the French revolution. 

How will you remedy this concentration? This 
question is put bitterly, repeatedly, vehemently. It 
demands an answer, and woe to modern society if it 
does not answer. The sphinx destroyed every one 
who could not or would not answer her question. 
History has done the same with every nation that did 
not answer this question. 

The causes which have permitted and produced such 
enormous fortunes should be stopped. They are class 
legislation, indirect and inequitable taxation, and spec- 
ial and monopoly privilege. But the removal of the 
causes will not remedy the present evil. 

Can the money be taken justly and equitably from 
its present owners? A certain very wise Hebrew, 
some nearly two thousand years ago, spake a parable 
about tares being sown in a field of wheat. He 
advised the husbandman not to pluck them up when 
growing, lest the wheat also be pulled up with the 
tares, but to let all wait till the harvest. There is 
only one remedy for the present condition, which is 
to take the property when it has no owner, its former 
owner being dead. This will gradually, but surely, 
produce a more uniform distribution of wealth, kill 
the vain ostentation of enormous riches, check improper 
and harmful power, and help to remove the discontent 
now festering so sorely in our fertile land. 


11.—The Inheritance Charge. 


“The law of inheritance is the last step to equality, I am 
surprised that ancient and modern jurists have not attributed 
to this law a greater effect on human affairs. Through its 
means man acquires a kinl of preternatural power over the 
future lot of his fellow-creatures.""—e Tocqueville. 

A progressive charge on inheritances is a charge on 
the estate of a dead person, or on the legacies to be 
received by the heirs, at a ratio increasing with the 
remoteness of the relationship of the heir to the 
deceased, or with the size of the estate, or with the 
size of the amount received by the heir, or with any 
two or all three of these ways. 

It is unique in the means of raising revenue, in that 
it is not a tax in the ordinary understanding of that 
word. The right to inherit with or without a will is a 
right that is created solely by the law. Blackstone says: 
“All property must cease upon death, considering men 


as absolute individuals unconnected with civil society. 
The individual law of almost every nation, however, 
has given the dying person a power of continuing his 
property by disposing of his possessions by will.’’ 
And in another place: ‘There is no foundation in 
nature or in natural law why the son should have the 
right to exclude his fellow-creatures from a determin- 
ate spot of land because his fathers had done so, or 
why the occupier of a particular field, or of a jewel, 
when lying on his death-bed, and no longer able to 
maintain possession, should be able to tell the rest of 
the world which of them should enjoy it after him.” 

Judge Lee, of the Virginia supreme court, says in a 
judicial opinion: ‘The right to take property by 
devise and descent is the creature of the law and 
secured and protected by its authority. The legisla- 
ture might, if it saw proper, restrict the succession to 
a decedant’s estate to a particular class, say to lineal 
descendants and ascendants; it might impose terms 
and conditions upon which collateral relatives may be 
permitted to take it, or may, to-morrow, if it pleases, 
absolutely repeal the statute of wills and that of 
descents and distribution and declare, upon the death 
of a party, his property shall be applied to the pay- 
ment of his debts and the residue appropriated to 
public uses.’’ 

Judge Butler, of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, 
said: ‘‘The estate does not belong to the collaterals 
except as a right to it is conferred by the state. Inde- 
pendent of the government, no such right could exist. 
The death of the owner would necessarily terminate 
his control over it, and it would pass to the first who 
might obtain possession of it. The right of the owner 
to transfer it to another after death, or of kindred to 
succeed, is the result of municipal regulation and must 
consequently be enjoyed, subject to such conditions 
as the state sees fit to impose.’’ 

The supreme court of the United States has said: 
‘Every state in the union has the authority to regu- 
late by law the devolution and distribution of an intes- 
tate’s property.”’ 

This point has been decided not only by the courts 
of the United States, but by those of England, France, 
Germany, etc., and it is so stated by all writers on 
legal subjects, from Blackstone and Coke to Vatel and 
Cooley. 

It is a comparatively modern statute-created right. 
An inheritance charge is not a tax on property, but a 
charge for the privilege of inheriting. It can only be 
called a tax in the large sense of that word that every 
means of raising a revenue is called a tax. It is not a 
tax in the ordinary sense of a burden on person or 
property. Hence, it is much more properly named a 
charge, or a duty, as in England. 

The United States is the only civilized country in 
the world that does not raise from one to twenty per 
cent of its revenue from an inheritance charge. It 
imposed one during the rebellion, but it was removed 
with the dropping of other war taxes. ‘T'wenty-one 
states have had an inheritance charge; in three of 
them it has been declared unconstitutional, mainly for 
reasons in the wording of the law, or of the state con- 





stitution; four others have dropped it, mainly because 
their revenue-raising laws were passed yearly, and it 
was dropped inadvertently, or from local reasons; 
fourteen still have it in some form, and of these six 
have passed it in the last two or three years. But, as 
a country, we are behind the world in this respect. 

In England this charge ranges from one to eight per 
cent, according to the size of the estate left, and this 
usually furnishes about sixteen per cent of the amount 
raised by taxation. All of the Australian colonies 
have it, and it usually ranges from one to ten per 
cent, according to the relationship and the size of the 
estate, but in Queensland it reaches as high as twenty 
per cent in certain cases. The Cape of Good Hope 
has an inheritance charge, and the Canadian provinces 
take from one to ten per cent, depending on the size 
of the estate and the relationship. 

France has a charge not only on inheritances but 
also on gifts during life, which is centuries old. It 
ranges from one and one-fourth per cent to eleven and 
one-fourth per cent, and produces over ten per cent of 
the total revenue from taxation. It appears in Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, Prussia, and tlie other Ger- 
man states, Poland, Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, and 
Switzerland; also in the South American states. In 
Prussia it produces fifteen per cent of the total rev- 
enue. In Russia its maximum is fifteen per cent of 
the estate, and in Austria thirty-three and one-third 
per cent. In Italy it takes as high as thirteen per 
cent in certain cases; in Spain, ten per cent. In 
Switzerland it has done more than any other one 
thing to secure an equitable distribution of property. 
It is a cantonal or state and not a national charge. 
Professor Vincent, speaking of it, says: “A study of 
the list shows that the inheritance tax is employed in 
those cantons which contain important cities, and 
consequently the busier and wealthier populations.”’ 
In Geneva it takes from strangers to the blood fifteen 
per cent, and produces a revenue of two dollars per 
year per inhabitant. In Zurich it takes from two per 
cent to ten per cent, according to the relationship, 
and then, when the estate is over $10,000, it takes ten 
per cent more; when it is over $40,000, twenty per 
cent; when over $60,000, thirty per cent; when over 
$80,000, forty per cent, and when over $100,000, fifty 
per cent. In the little mountain canton of Uri it takes 
as high as seventy-five per cent in certain rare cases 
when large amounts go to strangers. This is the high- 
est rate, as far as I know, in any country. 

It has been in use in Pennsylvania since 1826, and is 
the oldest state revenue law in existence in that state, 
save certain fees for some legal records. It is only 
five per cent on property going to collateral relatives, 
and yet it produces a revenue of about a million a 


year. Judge Coleman says of it: ‘The tax has con- 


tributed so essentially to the firm establishment of the 
credit of Pennsylvania, and has been so long approved 
by the people, that it is not likely ever to be given up.”’ 

It is so generally satisfactory in the other states 
where it is in force that it is being extended and 
strengthened. 


In 1893, New York got a revenue of 


o> 
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over three million, and this was nearly thirty-five per 
cent of the total revenue raised from taxation. And 
she only charged five per cent on collateral inherit- 
ances and one per cent on direct inheritances when 
the estate was over $10,000. The expense of collect- 
ing it was just four and one-half per cent of the 
What are its advantages? 

At death, a man’s estate 


amount collected. 

First—EKase of collection. 
goes into the hands of the state. 
public official, who is responsible to the courts for a 
correct valuation, and for its administration, and often 
this officer is not interested in its disposition. The 
man who knows the property thoroughly and, hence, 
is able to undervalue it, is dead. The heirs want it 
valued accurately or the division will not be just. 
The debts of the dead have to be paid, and the prop- 
erty divided, and so there is ready money and it is 


It is valued by a 


easy to pay the charge. It is sure to be gotten, as the 
administrators and executors should not be discharged 
until the charge is fully paid. 

Second—It is easy of payment. This advantage is 
similar to the first. In fact, this charge does not 
really need to be either collected or paid. The prop- 
erty is in the hands of the state, which merely stops it 
All taxes are burdens, but to say that this is a 
The heir is receiv- 


out. 
burden on the dead is ridiculous. 
ing an accession of fortune for which he has not 
labored, and he can easier pay a part of it then than 
to have the revenue collector making frequent visits 
after he has adapted his living to his increased fortune. 

Third—It is no hindrance to production. Most 
taxes are a hindrance to production, but man’s pro- 
duction always stops at his death. His business may 
be so efficiently organized, or it may be so incorpor- 
ated, that it does not stop at his death, but such a 
business or corporation is not affected at all by a 
charge which falls on its value, or on the value of a 
part of the shares of its capital stock. Usually, inher- 
ited money goes into the hands of young persons 
unused to the care of money; hence, it is often squan- 
dered by ignorance or debauchery, and then inherited 
wealth, instead of being an aid to production, is a 
direct hindrance. It has been estimated that one-half 
of the inherited wealth injures the receivers and actu- 
ally becomes an hindrance to production through its 
reckless management. 

Fourth—There is no shifting. We know just who 
pays this inheritance charge, and it cannot be shifted 
onto any one else, as the man who pays the tariff 
duties shifts it onto whoever buys his goods, so that 
finally the consumer pays it. If a tax is laid on build- 
ings, it is sometimes paid by the landlord, at times by 
the tenant, and again passed along by the tenant and 
included in the cost of goods that he sells or makes, 
so that the consumer pays it. This is not true of the 
tax on land values exclusive of improvements, which 
is the only means of raising revenue which shares 
with the inheritance charge this quality of staying 
just where it is put. The general result of this shift- 
ing of other taxes is that the strong, who ought to 
pay the most, shove the final payment upon the weak 
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and ignorant who are least able to defend themselves. 

Fifth—When once fixed, it does not need continual 
tinkering, but is self-regulative. 

Sixth—It is a reform easy to gain, as it effects com- 
paratively few people, and does not touch the interests 
of the politicians, who, as our government is now con- 
stituted, can postpone for a long time the practical 
carrying out of any thorough reform. It has been 
endorsed by a large number of scientific men, papers 
and periodicals, by all the labor organizations, many 
business men’s associations and other bodies. 

But the last two arguments in its favor are more 
important than all the others put together. It reaches 
personalty as no other tax does and can be used to 
equalize the present distribution of wealth; and, lastly, 
it is a charge of the highest justice. 

Jay Gould died worth $70,000,000 of personalty, and 
paid taxes, till within a few years of his death, on 
$250,000, and violently objected when his assessment 
was raised to $500,000 a few years before he died. 
This is not an extreme case. Within the last year 
Russell Sage’s assesse ! valuation was raised, against 
his vehement objections, from $250,000 to $500,000. 
A slightly more stringent law as to the valuation of 
personalty was passed in Pennsylvania and it opened 
up $250,000,000 more for taxation. 

The comptroller of New York state declares in a 
recent report: ‘It is, therefore, an astounding fact 
that over $2,500,000,000 of personal property within 
the state escapes taxation.’” 

Comptroller Ackerman, of Chicago, says: “It isa 
notorious fact that many instances occur every year in 
which reputable citizens have made returns equal to 
about one-fiftieth and, in some cases, to one-hundredth 
part of the value of their personal estate.”’ 

These are only sample quotations; many more might 
be given. The inheritance charge reaches personalty 
because the estate must go through the courts before 
the heirs can obtain possession, It has been estimated 
that all the property in the United States goes through 
the probate courts once in eleven years. A similar 
estimate has been made for Holland, and put at seven 
years. And personalty can be reached in this manner 
where it is impossible to touch it by other taxes. 

Lastly, what moral right has a man to the wealth of 
his ancestors, or to any wealth which he has not pro- 
duced himself? No moral right. In a purely natural 
society a dead man’s property was either burned or 
buried with him or became the property of the tribe. 
An Arab sheik to-day holds the property, not for his 
own use only, but for the whole tribe—he can not 
throw it away or give it away to strangers during life, 
or bestow it after death on any but his successors, who 
hold it in like trust. By Mahometan law, more than 
twelve centuries old, a man cannot bequeath more 
than one-third of his property. 

Sir William Harcourt, the present English chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, has recently said: ‘The 
title of the state toa share in the accumulated prop- 
erty of the deceased is an anterior title to that of the 
interest to be taken by those who share it. The state 





has the first title upon the estate, and those who take 
afterwards have a subsequent and subordinate title. 
Nature gives man no power over his earthly goods 
beyond the term of his life. The right of the dead 
hand to dispose of his property is a pure creation of 
the law, and the state has the right to prescribe the 
condition and limitation under which that power shall 
be exercised.” 

It is a tax of the highest social and economic justice, 
and, by making the progression in its rate rapid, in a 
few generations a much more even and equitable dis- 
tribution of property can be attained, without injustice 
to any, and, at the same time, the state supplied with 
an ample revenue. 

In my opinion, there should be two forms of this 
charge. First, a charge ranging from one to twenty 
per cent, according to the relationship, and with exemp- 
tion of bequests of $1,000 and under. Near relations 
should not be charged as much as distant ones or entire 
strangers to the blood. Second, there should be a 
progressive legacy or bequest charge. The first $10,000 
going to any one person should be exempt, the second 
$10,000 should be charged one per cent, the third 
$10,000 two per cent, the fourth $10,000 three per 
cent, and so on, increasing one per cent with each 
$10,000, until all was taken of bequests of over a mil- 
lion. Most countries place the progression on the 
size of the estate as a whole and not on the size of the 
bequest. ‘This may possibly be more effective for rais- 
ing revenue, but it will not be as efficient for securing 
a more equitable distribution of property. 

I cannot close better than by giving quotations from 
two of the most eminent economists and thinkers of 
the world; 

John Stuart Mill says: ‘‘Private property, in every 
defense of it, is supposed to mean the guarantee to 
individuals of the fruits of their own labor. The 
guarantee to them of the fruits and. labor of others, 
transmitted to them without any merit or exertion of 
their own, is not of the essence of the institution, but 
a mere incidental consequence, which, when it reaches 
a certain height, does not promote, but conflicts with, 
the ends which render private property legitimate. 
... . Were I framing a code without regard to exist- 
ing opinions, I should prefer to restrict, not what any 
one might bequeath, but what any one might be per- 


see nothing objectionable in fixing a limit to what any 
one may acquire by the favor of another, without any 
exercise of his faculties, and in requiring that, if he 
desires any further accession of fortune, he shall work 
for it.’’ 

Jeremey Bentham asks this question: ‘‘What is that 
mode of supply of which the twentieth part is a tax, and 
that a heavy one, while the whole would be no tax and 
would not be felt by any one? The larger the share 
of the public the better, even with reference to his 
(the heir's) feelings; for the larger it is the more plainly 
will it show as a civil regulation in matters of succes- 
sion; the smaller, the more palpably will it have the 
air of a fiscal imposition—the more it will feel, in 
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short, like a tax. Pass, instead of the tax, a law of 
inheritance, giving the public fifty per cent upon cer- 
tain successions—the burden may be next to nothing; 
pass a law of inheritance, giving the public the whole 
the burden vanishes altogether.’’ 
_ a 
Manual vs. Technical Education. 

BY D. J. O'DONOGHUE. 

Many, and often very complex, are the subjects 
named and dilated upon by the ‘‘friends of the work- 
ingmen"’ of the present day as cure-alls of existing 
difficulties in the way of the masses in fighting for a 
living. Strangely enough, too, the arguments of the 
sophist and the cleverly concealed intent of interested 
class mentors influence a larger number of working 
people than do the utterances of those of their own 
class who may happen to ‘‘speak by the book”’ of close 
observation and long experience. Stranger still is it 
to be told, in effect, that the people in every phase of 
life know far better than do the working people them 
selves just what is best for working people in almost 
every step in life. There is neither time nor space to 
enter into detail of this phase of the question in the 
columns of THE FEDERATIONIST, nor is it the desire 
or intent to encourage controversy. On the contrary, 
the object is to set the minds of its readers thinking on 
a specific subject and in a particular direction. 

In view of the marvelously rapid changes which sci 
ence and invention have succeeded in bringing about 
in almost all industrial pursuits and methods, mainly 
within the last fifty years, the artisan, the mechanic, 
and even the ordinary manual laborer, has been and is 
obliged to look for and adapt himself to new and, 
in most cases, narrower means of securing a living. 
Almost without exception, the specialist in a given 
line of business stands first to-day in the chances for 
employment. The old-time carpenter, tailor, printer 

in fact, every tradesman of by-gone days, is being, 
or is already, driven out of the market. While this 
change has been going on another factor was operat- 
ing in a totally different sphere of life. Education 
was made more general and a great deal cheaper than 
ever before, and, as a necessary consequence, the 
learned professions ceased to be any longer the specific 
preserve of the wealthy only. ‘That class of the com- 
munity, ever sensitive of any encroachment upon what 
time and favorable circumstances had made to appear 
as their especial privilege, saw with amazement that 
the sons of the mechanic and laborer, with a fair field 
and no favor, were showing themselves the equals 
always and often the superiors of other competitors in 
all the branches of higher education. The cry was 
raised at once, and is as loud now as it ever was, that 
the professions are being over-crowded. ‘This was and 
is being heeded, and laws are enacted enabling ‘‘the 
professions’ to protect themselves in the many ways 
that are so familiar to a mechanic or laborer who seeks 
to educate his son as a lawyer or a doctor. That this 
may not be too noticable, certain good people very 


conveniently discovered that what working people 


wanted most was a system of manual training in the 
public schools—that is, a training in tool work as an 
educational discipline. So persistently and so ably 
has this system been lauded that to dare offer a contra 
or deprecatory opinion as to its real object and only 
demonstrable result is to run the risk of being anath- 
ematized. 

Theoretically, the advocates of manual training in 
primary public schools have many honeyed phrases 
which please the ears of the unthinking, and which 
they ring in very often when met with the unpalatable 
and stern logic of fact. Speaking generally, the cham- 
pions of manual training dilate on the great necessity 
for a proper training of ‘‘the eye and the hand” at one 
and the same time; that the object is to familiarize 
children with the use of certain tools, but not to learn 
them trades; to afford an opportunity of ascertaining 
the natural trend of the mind of the young pupil as to 
what trade he would be most likely to excel in, ete., 
and all for the purpose of fitting him the better to fight 
the battle of life in due time, and so keep him cut of 
‘the learned professions’’ is always intended, though 
rarely said. 

There is no scarcity in the ranks of any known 
mechanical calling, nor is it likely there will ever be. 
More especially is this true of carpentery and iron 
work, and yet in almost every instance where manual 
training is part of the primary school system in the 
countries where that system prevails, a carpenter’s 
bench with certain necessary tools, a forge, a lathe, an 
anvil and requisite tools, wood carving, and model- 
ing in clay, complete the outfit for training of the 
pupils. The great bulk of the children of working 
people in the United States and in Canada leave vol- 
untarily, or are obliged to leave school, before being 
seventeen years of age. This being true, no thought- 
ful person will assert that there was more than reason- 
able time in the previous years to secure a fair and 
necessary education in the ordinary branches taught 
in every English school. As a matter of fact, even 
now too many children are obliged to leave school 
and fight fora livelihood long before they are grounded 
in even a fair elementary education, and yet we are 
told, and many of us are gullable enough to believe, 
that the time which is now devoted to imparting such 
an education in our public schools could, with advan- 
tage, be reduced so that our children may receive a 
technical education—and their minds directed away 
from any higher pursuits!) When boys leave school, 
through any cause, the first thought suggesting itself 
naturally will be what work or calling to pursue for a 
living. What, then, will be more natural than that 
the boy will seek employment in that trade or calling 
with the use of the tools of which his manual training 
has made him more or less familiar? A little careful 
attention on the part of the careful workingman will 
readily demonstrate that the first aim of the average 
advocate of manual training in the public schools is 
that of wéi/ivy, rather than physical or intellectual 
improvement. 

These schools do not turn out trained mechanics— 
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and so much the worse. On the contrary, from the 
very nature of their limited equipment, these schools 
only impart a superficial knowledge of certain tools in 
common use in a few given trades, and the knowledge 
of each pupil as to these tools, and how best to use 
them, is in proportion, as a rule, to the time he is able 
to spend at the school. When finally leaving school, 
the average pupil will believe he is possessed of much 
more practical knowledge than is his, and he feels 
correspondingly elated, but time and bitter experience 
strikingly demonstrates that he is ex/v a botch. Yet 
he has to live, and very likely the whirligig of time 
has placed a family of wife and children dependent 
upon his efforts as well. His employment is inter- 
mittent, and when competent men are forced into 
resistance of outrageous exactions, or to fight for jus- 
tice, the graduate of the manual training school, if 
not otherwise employed at the time, will be on hand 
to replace, for the time-being, the other man. Apart 
from this, having realized his own inferiority as a 
mechanic, he will be much less independent and, con- 
scious of his own market value, will accept less remun- 
eration for his labor than would a competent mechanic. 
Hence, he becomes a potent lever in lowering wages. 
The employer is ever ready to use an incompetent 
man, and in doing so very often pays more than he 
knows such a person to be actually worth, in such 
emergency asa strike, but when the trouble is tided 
over, out goes the ‘‘tool.’? The world’s labor market 
is always but too well supplied with incapable mechan- 
ics—manual training schools are not required to still 
further augment the glut. Those in the ranks of labor 
who have opportunity of examining the handiwork of 
pupils of manual training schools, as exemplified in 
cabinet work, patterns, frames, and various articles of 
woodwork, in pincers, hammers, nippers, stop-cocks, 
etc., in ironwork, and in other lines of mechanics, 
will have no hesitation in asserting that, while the 
work was of a very inferior character, yet those capa- 
ble of executing it, such as it was, would find ready 
employment by any employer whose workmen were 
“out”? through any cause—at least, they would well 
serve the purpose of ‘‘dummies’’ in the shops to prove 
that the employer's business was ‘‘going on as usual.’’ 
Is there a union man who does not understand this 
game ? 

Again, especial attention is directed to the very sig- 
nificant fact that among the warmest advocates of 
manual training in our public schools is the /eac ier, 
and for very obvious reasons, he is directly interested. 
While much stress is laid upon the spread of this 
system of modern teaching as an evidence of its pop- 
ularity and its usefulness, so far not one of its most 
ardent supporters has been able to show by facts and 
figures, or by specific example, where boys taught in a 
manual training school were superior in any particular 
to those taught under other circumstances, All that 
is said in favor of manual training is merely presump- 
tion. 

Looking outside and beyond the glamour which 
personally interested theorists have surrounded this 


subject, the conviction is forced that as manual train- 
ing becomes engrafted as part of the public school 
system of the United States and Canada, so in like 
proportion will the number of incompetent workers in 
given trades increase, the rights and opportunities of 
competent workmen be jeopardized, and the trade 
union movement as a whole threatened and weakened, 
while those so ‘‘trained,’’ instead of receiving lasting 
benefit thereby, will ultimately find themselves per- 
manently injured and their life prospects blighted 
because of their incompetence. But, of course, such 
results are hardly worth noticing, so long as the 
‘learned professions’’ are protected or relieved to any 
extent whatever. 

Is there no change required—nothing in particular 
to be done or attempted—to keep pace with the changed 
conditions in trades? Most certainly there is much to 
be considered in this connection, and in more than 
one direction. Only one plan will be referred to here 
and now—that of technical education. A determined, 
active and continuous effort should be made all along 
the whole line of organized labor to encourage and 
secure the establishment of /ree day and evening pri- 
mary, intermediate and high technical schools as part 
of our general school system, in and through which 
those already engaged as mechanics may be prepared 
to meet modern conditions more effectually, and in 
which apprentices and those contemplating the follow- 
ing of specific trades may receive that direct and spec- 
ial education so essential to the production of experts 
No one will deny the assertion that in beginning the 
battle for lite in the world’s competition, the very 
best equipment is ‘a sound, solid, practical educa- 
tioif,’’ and this is best secured in a technical school. 
To-day, asa rule, apprentices and those not rated as 
journeymen, are left by employers to look out for 
themselves, to pick up only odd bits of knowledge, 
dropped accidentally, never intentionally, for the 
apprentice’s benefit. A graduate of a technical school 
would be altogether independent of chance. 

Col. Carroll D. Wright, United States commissioner 
of labor, in the introduction to his annual report for 
1892 on industrial education, defines a ‘‘technical 
school’’ as ‘‘a high-grade trade school, or a school in 
which, while a craft is taught, the scientific principles 
upon which it is grounded are fully explained and 
demonstrated in their applications to art and indus- 
try.’ This definition is capable of modification, how- 
ever, inasmuch as there are technical schools in exist- 
ence, doing good work, but in which no specific craft, 
or craft whatever, is taught. Such is the free evening 
technical school in the city of Toronto. This very 
valuable school owes its existence to the efforts of 
organized labor and is altogether sustained by the 
generosity of the city council in devoting an annual 
sum (this year, $9,000) for the purpose. It has been 
in operation since January, 1892, and the registered 
number of pupils in attendance last session was six 
hundred and forty-one, ranging in age from eleven to 
fifty-two years, and over ninety per cent of whom were 
engaged in industrial pursuits. 
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Mr. J. C. Monaghan, United States consul at Chem- 
nitz, in ‘Consular Reports, August, 1894,’* in speak- 
ing of German technical and trade schools, which 
system he had studied critically, takes occasion to 
say: “A graduate from such a school brings to the 
shop an enthusiasm and attention, a knowledge and 
skill, that aid his employer and himself. The division 
of labor to-day is so complete that apprentices in large 
shops have very seldom an opportunity to learn a 
trade thoroughly. They learn only a part — some 
special branch. Of the whole they have hardly an 
idea. In small shops, masters seldom teach a lad 
much before the last year. ‘The technical school puts 
it into the boy’s power to learn everything, and puts it 
out of the master’s power to keep much from him. 

. . The purpose of the school is to bring out and 
build up all that is best in a boy's nature, to inspire a 
love for his work, to give him just such knowledge as 
will make him understand and do even the most diffi- 
cult work. 

Prof. T. H. Huxley, F. R.S., in the second edition 
of ‘Social Diseases and Worse Remedies,’’ 1891, under 
the head of ‘The Struggle for Existence in Human 
Society,’’ takes occasion to remark that “technical 
education, in the strict sense, has become a necessity 
for two reasons: The old apprenticeship system has 
broken down, partly by reason of the changed condi- 
tions of industrial life, and partly because trades have 
ceased to be ‘crafts,’ the traditional secrets whereof 
the master handed down to his apprentices. Inven- 
tion is constantly changing the face of our industries, 
so that ‘use and want,’ ‘rule of thumb,’ and the like, 
are gradually losing their importance, while that 
knowledge of principles which alone can deal %suc- 
cessfplly with changed conditions is becoming more 
and more valuable. Socially, the ‘master’ of four or five 
apprentices is disappearing in favor of the ‘employer’ 
of forty, or four hundred, or four thousand ‘hands,’ 
and the odds and ends of technical knowledge, form- 
erly picked up in a shop, are not, and cannot be, sup- 
plied in the factory. The instruction formerly given 
by the master must, therefore, be more than replaced 
by the systematic teaching of the technical school.’’ 

I am well aware that Amerita has several high-grade 
technical schools which are second to none in the 
world, but they are reached only by the comparative 
few. What I would urge—realizing the urgent neces- 
sity—is the establishment in every city, town and vil- 
lage of technical schools as part of the ordinary public 
school system. In every instance, the number as well 
as the elaborateness of the schools could be determined 
as best suited to the population and its resources. 
Where day technical schools would be too costly, or 
where most of the young people were already engaged 
in daily labor, there, at least, night schools could and 
should be established, and in which a short series of 
lessons on topics of special interest to each locality 
should be taught. High-grade technical schools are 
certainly invaluable, but they are very clearly beyond 
the reach of the great mass of the people who have to 


earn their bread as soon as possible, and, as Huxley 
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emphasizes, we must, therefore, look to the primary 
and intermediary technical school classes, and espe- 
cially to evening classes, as the great instrument for 
the best teaching of the present and future artisan. 


—e---————_—__—— 


The Labor Movement in the South. 
BY JERE DENNIS. 

I cannot write of ‘‘The Labor Movement in the 
South’? without writing of the labor movement of the 
world, for, from my point of view, there is no differ- 
ence in labor in the south from labor in the north, 
from labor in the east, from labor in the west. We 
are all controlled by the same laws and surrounded, 
virtually, by the same conditions. We are all domi- 
nated by brutish self and worse than brutish ignor- 
ance, We are all swayed by the shimmering gleam of 
America’s new national flower—the golden-rod, and 
never grow weary of yielding up our inalienable birth- 
right for the proverbial mess of pottage. 

“He who holds a mirror to your face, 
And, hiding none, is not afraid to trace 
Your faults—your smallest blemishes within 
Who friendly warns, reproves you if you sin 
Although it seems not so—he is your friend 
But he who, ever flattering, gives you praise 
Never rebukes, nor censures, nor delays 
To come with eagerness to grasp your hand 
And pardon you, ere pardon you demand 
He is your enemy, though he seem your friend." 

Were I to write of ‘“The Labor Movement in the 
South”’ as I see it and know it to be, I would bring 
down the bitterest censure upon my head, and speedily 
get it where the chicken got the axe -in the neck. 
And why? Because labor in the south, like labor 
everywhere else, demands that its advocates tackle 
the other fellow. Labor here, like labor in the north, 
is always downtrodden, always overworked and under- 
paid. It is the oppressed; it has all the right and jus- 
tice on its side—the other party, none. 

Take the industrial centers of the south, and labor 
is about as well organized and is in as good, if not 
better, condition than similar places in the north. 
In Birmingham, Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New 
Orleans, Galveston, Chattanooga, Nashville, Memphis 

-everywhere, the south has perhaps as little actual 
poverty and destitution to the square acre as any part 
of America, and while we cannot yet boast of a Gom- 
pers, of a Foster, Prescott, Penna, McBride, McGuire, 
Morgan-—of an Eva McDonald-Valesch—we are the 
boys of the trenches, and the naked breasts of the 
southern workingmen are as boldly presented to the 
battle as ever the steel corselet of a Norman knight. 

Negro labor and the convict curse may make a few 
minor differences with us here, but the great prin- 
ciples of unionism are the same, and we must not lose 
the substance by grasping at the shadow. Here, as 
elsewhere, sad to relate, labor supports too many 
saloons, too many makers and dealers in ‘ scab”’ 
goods, too many professional men and business men 
and “‘peanut’’ politicians who are the sworn enemies 
of organized labor and the paid advocates of the 
banker, the boodler and the aristocrat. No sensible 
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man can for a moment deny this. Take away the 
patronage of southern workmen from the saloons and 
they would soon close up for want of business. Take 
organized labor's patronage away from ‘‘scab’’ goods 
and the business and professional men whi are ever 
ready to arrange themselves on the side of capital, 
and the ‘‘product’’ would soon become extinct. Let 
labor vote for itself instead of the corporation and 
gold-bug attorneys, and it would soon have no cause 
to complain of ‘‘unjust laws.’’ Let labor put its 
money down into its jeans for a few years instead 
of squandering it in the saloon; attend the meetings 
of its trade unions instead of the civil and criminal 
courts, the races, the theater, the democratic and 
republican hustings, and it would soon, indeed, be 
king 

But will it do this?) Not much. In a certain indus- 
try in Birmingham there is over two hundred organ- 
ized workmen, all te time clamoring for their rights, 
grumbling at their ard condition, and, to hear them 
talk, you would think them the very essence of union- 
ism. Yet, they have not learned, and will not learn, 
its first principles. Go to the ‘commissary’ store 
near their works and the manager has never had any 
calls for a union-made cigar, a union hat, pantaloons, 
or coat. Follow them into the city, and you will see 
them swilling scab beer, having their hair cut and 
shaving done by scab barbers, and their dirty linen 
washed by scab laundry workers. A labor paper in 
their midst is a bird of rare plumage—they are totally 
indifferent as to whether it succeeds or fails—and yet 
they are good union men, oh, yes! 

‘Take the vast army of local railway employes. Are 
they affiliated with the rest of organized labor? Do 
they patrenize union barbers, wear union hats, union 
clothes, live in union-made houses, and patronize 
merchants employing only union salesmen? And 
when it comes to vote, are they democrats, or repub- 
licans, or union men with labor measures to the front 
and voting for the best interests of themselves and 
their fellows? We have not heard of it if they are. 

We read in holy writ that great multitudes followed 
the Man of Galilee, strewed branches in the way in 
honor of His entrance to Jerusalem, hung, day follow- 
ing day, upon his words—such as man never before 
spake—and partook, to the number of five thousand 
and better, of His bread. But, alas! when the scenes of 
Calvary drew near, betrayal, denial, desertion, met 
Him at every turn. When the sacrificial season comes 
such is the fate of principle so far up to date. 

Labor in the south has not yet been true to itself. 
The armies of the scah employer are recruited from 
its class, and it fights against itself whenever invited 
to do so. In every struggle for better conditions it 
has been the workman himself who has struck the 
deadly blow to his fellow-toiler. When half-starved 
labor strikes for living wages, who is it that takes the 
places of the strikers? When the sheriff and ‘‘best 
citizens’’ call on the governor for troops to suppress 
these riotous ‘‘vagrants’’—who elected this sheriff by 
their votes? Who supports these ‘‘best citizens’’ with 


their patronage? It is dos eat dog—a struggle of labor 
against labor. 

I would suggest that organized labor be put upon 
the same basis as the United States army. Whena 
workman joins his labor union let him enlist for five 
years and place himself under the same military dis- 
cipline in all trade disputes as prevails in the regular 
army on the eve of battle. If there are any deserters, 
spies or traitors found in the labor camp, shoot them, 
or swing them to the nearest limb without a moment's 
notice. A strike under this system would always win, 
and they could make their military leaders the execu- 
tive officers and legislators of the different municipal- 
ities, the states and nation. Put the railroads, the 
telegraph, the banks, the issue of money, and all nat- 
ural monopolies, into their own hands—the people; 
establish the initiative and referendum, and have a 
democratic and republican form of government, not 
only in name, but in fact. 

I would substitute the co-operative commonwealth 
for the present system of wage slavery, and have every 
man a prosperous freeman instead of a cringing serf. 
Let organized labor but patronize itself, let it but be true 
to its principles, and, presto—you have the change. 

o--~ . 
Webb’s Valuable Book. 
BY M. S. OPPENHEIMER. 

“The History of Trade Unionism,"' by Beatrice and 
Sidney Webb, is a most interesting and important 
contribution to labor literature. The present volume 

—the only one as yet published—contains a mass of 
facts and information, much of which is entirely inae- 
cesible elsewhere to the general reader. That such a 
book should be written on such a subject is a sign of 
the times—trade unions having been almost entirely 
ignored or anathematized when mentioned at all in 
literature. The Webbs have given much time and 
labor to the book and tke result is a scholarly and 
authoritative work. It deals only with the English 
unions, but as the development of industry is pretty 
much the same the world over when machines are in- 
troduced, Americans may learn a good many lessons 
from its pages. 

There are two distinct threads, or subjects, running 
through the book, and though these are often closely 
entangled, and in a history cannot possibly be separ- 
ated, for the purpose of this article they may better 
be treated apart. One has to do with parliamentary 
legislation and action relating to the working class. 
Much of this parliamentary action has been negative 
rather than active, being the abolishment of many 
of the former restrictions upon workmen, which dated 
mostly from the old Elizabethan acts. Of late years, 
however, this negative policy has shown a tendency to 
give way toa more active one. The other deals with 
the history of the development of trade organizations 
among manual workers and the marked variations 
in the gradual growth of the trade union movement, 
which has alternated between sudden and large acces- 
sions in numbers and strength to great losses in both 
these respects in times of financial depression. 
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Contrary to the general impression among those who 
are not special students of the subject, trade unions 
did not originate in the craft guilds. They began in 
England in such industries as were early much sub- 
divided, like the clothiers, some fifty years before the 
first factories were started. Trade unions, say the 
Webbs, would have existed without the introduction 
of steam power—not so the trade union movement. 

‘There have been in England three great tidal waves 
of unionism, the first in 1833-34, the second in 1873-74 
and the third in 1889-90. ‘This last wave has not yet 
quite spent its force, and it is, therefore, impossible to 
estimate justly its extent and effect. That of 1833-34 
was, in many respects, remarkable. The Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union, of which Robert 
Dale Owen was the chief recruiter, appears to have 
been joined within a few weeks by half a million 
members, including farm laborers and women. ‘‘ Shop 
assistants on the one hand and journeymen chimney 
sweeps on the other were swept into the vortex.”’ 
This early outburst was distinguished by great aggress- 
iveness of policy, and swiftly fell apart, for it had 
neither funds, organization nor a just appreciation of 
the employers’ fighting strength. In the ensuing long 
period of depression there were gradually built up 
the great ‘Trade Friendly Societies, like the Amalga- 
mated Engineers, whose constitution for twenty years 
served as an unquestioned model for the trade- union 
world. Somewhat later the powerful organizations of 
the coal miners and the cotton operatives began to 
become a force in the trade union movement. These 
organizations, both being geographically very compact, 
united neither friendly benefits nor insurance with 
their unions. Both kinds of organizations have passed 
through difficult times successfully, and both may 
now be considered to have become integral parts of 
the structure of a modern industrial state. The great 
financial depression of ’79, following upon the great 
trade union development of ’73-'74, revealed the sec- 
tionalism that then dominated the trade union world. 
The years '73-’74 marked the complete recognition of 
the unions by the great employers, but their victory 
brought results which largely neutralized its advan- 
tages. The men gained their point at the cost of 
adopting the intellectual opinions of their opponents, 
and fell gradually and insensibly to accepting the cap- 
italist axiom, that wages must fluctuate according to 
the capitalists’ profits, and even with every variation 
of market prices. The compulsory maintenance in 
good times and bad of the workman’s standard of life 
was thus gradually replaced by faith in a scale of 
wages sliding up and down according to the commer- 
cial speculations of the controllers of the market. In 
all industrial matters the trade union world was 
broken into struggling groups destitute of any com- 
mon purpose. 

Out of this confusion order began to grow again 
with the gradual spread of the doctrines of ‘‘ economic 
rent’’ and of socialism among the rank and file of the 
unions, A revolt came against the exclusiveness of 
the great friendly trade societies, and the latest devel- 
opment of trade unionism—1889-’90—was marked by 


the application of a new principle. Hitherto workers 
had expected success just in proportion to their 
strength, now the weak were successful, because of 
their weakness, through the intervention of the pub- 
lic, as in the famous strike of the match girls and the 
dockers. Thus far does the historical development of 
English trades unionism carry us. 

On the subject of legal and parliamentary action, 
the history is full of striking episodes. Beginning 
with the repeal of the laws against combinations 
among workingmen, a repeal largely due to Francis 
Place, the master tailor, the ablest politician of his 
time, the story takes us through the long struggle 
of the unions for legal recognition as corporate bodies, 
and the battle over the criminal laws amendment act 
down to the question which is still unsettled—the 
employers’ liability bill—and the injustice implied in 
the term ‘‘common employment.’’ The difference in 
the position of the workers now to what it was at the 
beginning of the seventy years of struggle is very 
striking. When the committee was appointed by the 
house in 1824 to examine into the combination laws, 
Francis Place was refused admission to the room 
where the committee met, on the double ground that 
he was neither a member of the house nor a gentle- 
man. Now we find workingmen sitting in Parliament 
and occupying a prominent position in royal commis- 
sions and on the London county council. And this is 
only the outward sign of the real change brought 
about in part by the solidarity of the working class 
and the development of the trade-union movement. 

The Webbs close the last chapter with this sen- 
tence. It applies, of course, to English unions and 
conditions, and yet, minor details apart, it is not with- 
out interest for thoughtful Americans: 

‘* How far it is possible by the development of trade 
councils, the reform of the trade union congress, the 
increased efficiency of the parliamentary committee, 
the growth of trade union representation in the house 
of commons, or, finally, by the creation of any new 
federal machinery, to countera¢t the fundamental sec- 
tionalism of trade union organization, to supplement 
the specialized trade officials by an equally specialized 
civil service of working-class politicians, and thus to 
render the trade union world, with its million of elec- 
tors and its leadership of labor, an effective political 
force in the state, is, on the whole, the most moment- 
ous question of contemporary politics."’ 

Matted. sere. & eine 
Woman’s Work in the Labor Movement. 
BY MRS. E. P. FOSTER. 

Perhaps, to many, the very first thought suggested 
by that title is: What does it all amount to? What 
has it accomplished ? 

In answer to both questions, I would say: In one 
sense, nothing, and in another sense, everything. 

It is undeniably true that while the churches and 
various benevolent and charitable enterprises owe their 
very existence and maintenance to women, yet the 
labor movement has always had to depend almost 
wholly upon the men to push it along. This is attrib- 
utable mainly to the fact that the women of the masses 
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know nothing and care less about the burning ques- 
tions of the day, the government and conditions under 
which they live. Their horizon is limited to the four 
walls of a tenement house, their life nothing but a 
continual treadmill round of hopeless, aimless worry 
and work, and they, themselves, are but fagged-out 
specimens of humanity, too tired and listless to read, 
investigate or even think. In addition to this, in 
most instances, the ‘‘men folks’’ of their families 
never deign to take them into their thoughts and 
plans, for women should know their place and keep 
it. But let a strike come, and then how bitterly they 
complain that ‘‘the women won’t help’m out,’’ and 
they ‘‘can’t see why it is, only that the women don't 
know much, anyhow.”’ 

On the other hand, the women of the classes, the 
promoters and managers of large public undertakings, 
are those who, as a rule, have more or less time and 
means to command and utilize as they see fit. They 
read, study and investigate ; they understand some- 
thing of the world and what it contains; they are ever 
ready to aid whatever savors of the religious or phil- 
anthropic, even though it be slightly unconventional 
to do so. Moreover, the men of their homes often 
take a sort of pride in their endeavors instead of 
sneering at them. All this they can do and not lose 
social rank or prestige, which would almost inevi- 
tably be their lot should they become the champions 
of labor’s cause. Not only this, but, worst of all, full 
well they know that often the very ones whom they 
sought to benefit would look upon them with distrust 
and suspicion, and that their most earnest, self-sacri- 
ficing efforts would be misconstrued. ‘True, there are 
a few women who have braved everything to help the 
propaganda, to further the organization and bring about 
results. There are more, many more, who have tried 
it—for years, possibly—and at last, with broken health 
and spirits, discovered that, after all, they had been 
engaged in a thankless task. Do you say that this is 
a pessimistic view? It may be, but it is the exact 
status of woman's work in the labor movement to-day 
and yesterday. 

What has here been briefly outlined and suggested 
indicates the great, underlying cause which clogs the 
social progress and industrial development of the race, 
The worn, weary workers in reform and organized 
labor are wont to exclaim, “It goes so slow—why 
can't we get people to see it?’’ It is not so strange 
when we stop and think of the mistaken efforts made 
to elevate the masses. Agitate, educate, organize, 
co-operate, has been the watchword’ for men only. 
Women, unlike their brothers, have not yet learned 
to act as a unit on any one thing. They usually con- 
sider ‘“‘a union’’ as a dreadful mystery that exacts 
dues, orders strikes, talks shorter hours with more 
pay, and takes John away from home evenings. 

The social structure is so warped and wabbly and 
unsightly because its builders have overlooked the 
value of each component part to form a perfect whole. 
It isan old but true saying that ‘‘the stream cannot 
rise higher than its source,’’ and just so long as men 


are born of women, just so long can they ill afford to 
regard and keep them as mere tools or toys and infe- 
rior beings. We see in our present social and eco- 
nomic conditions the legitimate outcome of the time- 
honored teaching that women are dear—alas! to the 
purse as well as the heart—clihging, ivy-vine crea- 
tures with brains that can comprehend only gossip, 
housework, children and dress, the sum total of their 
allotted sphere. When times are good and all is well, 
the workingmen have wanted no assistance from those 
who wear petticoats, and have given them distinctly to 
understand it. But when trouble arises, or they are 
out of employment, the women and children must 
bear the brunt of it all without a murmur, and be 
ready to go out and support the family. If this is 
not done cheerfully, domestic quarrels ensue, and the 
workmen follow the old Adamic trait of blaming their 
wives, with the usual disastrous consequences. If, on 
the contrary, it is done, and the wife, daughter or sis- 
ter, thus driven by circumstances, obtains a situation 
in the store, shop or factory, and holds her own where 
the natural bread-winner has failed, by her honest, 
faithful, efficient work, she arouses antagonism by her 
very success, and the cry is raised, ‘‘the girls and 
women are crowding us out.’ What reasonable crea- 
tures some men are, to be sure! Men and women on 
life’s journey should toil hand in hand and side by 
side, neither one assuming the supremacy, and, if the 
men cannot keep up with the procession because the 
women are in it—if they are so lazy, incompetent and 
unimanly as that, the sooner they drop out the better. 

All things considered, it is really surprising that the 
labor movement has made the progress it has, In the .« 
present great struggle for the emancipation of ‘‘wage 
slaves,’’ for the betterment of the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, discouraged ones are apt to say, what 
has become of the independent, self-reliant, liberty- 
loving spirit of our pioneer ancestors who founded this 
republic? This generation readily and indifferently 
forges its own fetters, 

Not until we have free, intelligent, self-respecting 
motherhood and welcome children, fewer in number 
but better cared for—-children who possess their nat- 
ural birthright to a good physical, mental and moral 
constitution; not until pre-natal conditions are more 
fully understood and post-natal environment more 
carefully considered will humanity evolve upon a 
plane of justice, altruism and liberty. Thus far, the 
women of the masses, forgetting the law of supply 
and demand, have continually contributed an over- 
production of hands, until the price of labor has 
become a drug in the market. While we talk about 
restricting immigration, it would be still wiser to 
restrict our population, and the great common peo- 
ple can do this themselves without waiting for any 
enactments of congress or concessions on the part of 
capitalists or corporations. 

We may not live to see even the dawn of that glori- 
ous day when all this may be realized, but we can 
each do our share in spreading the light of truth as it 
is revealed to us, 
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AGITATE NOW. 

The people of the United States are as patient 
and law-abiding as any in the world, yet they 
do not believe that the judges of the supreme 
court are possessed of such infallible powers of 
discernment and judgment that they cannot 
err in their interpretation of constitutional law; 
hence, a vigorous kick on the part of the peo- 
ple against supreme court rulings, as witnessed 
in the income tax law and in the Debs case, 
must be expected every time that it is invited 
by decisions that abridge the rights and priv- 
ileges of the people upon technical grounds. 

In the decision of the United States supreme 
court upon the income tax law, the dissenting 
judges voiced their sentiments of disapproval 
in such vigorous language that the opinion of 


the majority was not calculated to either inspire 
confidence in the hearts of the people or to 
increase their respect for the supreme court. 

The additional fact that Judge Shiras changed 
his position in the last decision from that which 
he occupied in the first decision upon the income 
tax law, is a matter that gives rise to grave sus- 
picion on nart of the people—a suspicion that 
has occasioned much criticism unfavorable to 
the judge. 

Governor Tillman, of South Carolina, in 
speaking upon the sudden change of opinion 
on the part of Judge Shiras, said: 

“The supreme court, after one justice had slept on 
it and considered it, reversed himself in three weeks 
and declared the law unconstitutional. Did they buy 
him? I don't say so. I think, like Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Carlisle, that he is the victim of his environ- 
ments. He could not stand the social pressure of the 
Rothschilds and Belmonts and other millionaires who 
sat under his mahogany and who invite him out occa- 
sionally.” 

Whether it be true or untiue that Judge 
Shiras, who is referred to by Governor ‘Till- 
man, was or is a victim of unfortunate environ- 
ments, it is evident that his action has aroused 
a spirit of resentment on the part of the masses 
of our people. 

Labor organizations, however, will gain 
nothing by merely passing resolutions, or list 
ening to fiery speeches which are denunciatory 
of the United States supreme court. 

We must recognize decisions of the United 
States supreme court as the law of the land, 
and, whether it meets with our approval or 
not, we should acquiesce until such times as 
its defects can be remedied by statutory or 
constitutional law. 

The great power now conferred upon federal 
judges in injunction cases can be eliminated, 
at least it should be restricted to its proper 
scope by statutory provision at the hands of 
congress soon after it meets in December next. 

Labor organizations in every large city or 
industrial center should hold mass meetings 
and by resolution not only call attention to the 
injury and hardship done to citizen laborers 
by the law of injunction, as now applied, but 
demand at the hands of national legislators the 
passage of a law that will afford us relief and 
protect the citizen when exercising heretofore 
recognized constitutional prerogatives. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL VERSUS THE 

BREWERY WORKMEN. 


Secretary Bechtold, of the National Union 
of United Brewery Workmen, has appealed to 
organizations affiliated with the A. F. of L. to 
protest against the Executive Council, because 
of its refusal to place a boycott upon sixteen 
out of the seventeen breweries in Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny, Pa., and for the decision ren- 
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dered in the dispute between the Brewery 
Workmens National Union and Local No, 18 
of said union. 

In order to make the work of protesting 
light upon the affiliated unions appealed to, 
Mr. Bechtold furnished them with printed cop- 
ies of resolutions which he prepared, presum- 
ably because he doubted the ability of said 
unions to draft properly-worded resolutions on 
the subject of his appeal. 

In his appeal through the columns of the St. 
Louis Zaé6o-, we find these choice sentences: 

“We hope you will not permit an executive council 
to disgrace the noble cause of organized labor by reso- 
lutions and decisions dictated to them by petty jeal- 
ousy and short-sightedness.”’ 

Again: 

‘*Now we ask you, brothers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, will you silently submit to the rule of 
your Executive Council in Indianapolis? You know 
that the A. F. of IL. Executive Council is doing its 
utmost to force our national union either out of the A. 
F. of 1,. or out of the order of the K. of L.”’ 


The first sentence quoted evidences both 
egotism and ignorance on the part of Mr. 
Bechtold—egotism, because he considers his 
judgment and foresight to be superior to that 
of the combined members of the Executive 
Council, and ignorance, in that his appeal for 
a reversal of the Council's decision should have 
been made to the next annual convention of 
the A. F. of L., and not to its affiliated bodies 
that are unacquainted with the facts in the case, 
and upon which the Council decided, 

The Executive Council, in the absence of a 
national convention, is the law-directing power 
of the American Federation of Labor, and the 
men who now compose that Council are too 
well known by the organized laborers of the 
country for the latter to believe that action on 
the part of the Council was based upon petty 
jealousy or was due to short-sightedness. 

The evidence before the Council clearly 
proved that the officers of the National Union 
of United Brewery Workmen resorted to intim- 
idation and coercion to force members of local 
unions into assemblies of the Knights of Labor, 
and against such methods of the National 
Union the Central Labor Union, of Boston, 
Mass., and several local unions of brewery 
workers protested. The practices of the Na- 
tional Union evidenced hostility to the A. F. 
of I,. to such an extent that the Council would 
have been justified in suspending or expelling, 
but, instead of doing this, an opportunity was 
given the National Union to regain its standing 
in the trade union movement. 

The Council refused to place a boycott upon 
sixteen out of seventeen breweries in Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny, Pa., because the evidence would 
not justify them in doing so. 

The evidence shows: 

First—The National Union had less than one 





hundred members in Local Union No. 22, a 
local union which i6 also known as Local 
Assembly No. 628, K. of L., and with this 
small membership they sought to control the 
seventeen breweries. 

Second—District Assembly No. 3, K. of L., 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh, in January, 
1894, made a contract with the Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Allegheny county, Pa., to govern 
wages and conditions of labor in all breweries 
in said association, and this contract does not 
expire until January, 1899. 

Third— The master workman of District 
Assembly No. 3 claims that his district recog- 
uizes the contract as being in force. 

Fourth—The contract was made by the K. 
of I,., and although the brewery workmen, 
through N. T. A. No, 35, belong to the K. 
of L,., the contract was not disturbed by their 
officials until this year, when District Assembly 
No. 3, having refused to pay tax to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Knights, was suspended 
for the alleged offense committed in making of , 
the contract more than a year before their sus- 
pension. 

Fifth—Letters from trade union leaders in 
Pittsburgh stated that the workingmen did not 
consider the breweries named as scab breweries. 

To have acted as Mr. Bechtold desired, under 
these circumstances, would have been to make 
a roaring farce out of the boycott, because of 
the utter impossibility of its accomplishing the 
object for which it was asked. 

The members of the Executive Council do 
not insist that the brewery workmen shall leave 
the K. of L., but they do and will insist that 
before the National Union of Brewery Work- 
men can obtain and retain the assistance of the 
A. F. of L., the methods of the latter must be 
observed and respected by the former. 





LABOR AND WEALTH. 


An extra census bulletin, issued April 30, 
1895, gives the total number of persons engaged 
at gainful occupations in 1890 as 22,735,661. 
The number of persons similarly employed in 
1880, according to the census of that year, 
Was 17,392,099. 

The bulletin classifies each occupation and 
gives the number of males and females employed 
therein. ‘There are many interesting and in- 
structive comparisons made, as between the 
two census years of 1880 and 1890, the trend 
of which has been summarized as follows: 
‘*There has been an increase since 1880 of 
5,343,562 persons engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions, or 30.72 percent. There has been an 
increase of 4,076,008 males engaged in gainful 
occupations, or 27 64 per cent, and of females 
1,267,554, Or 47.88 percent. Persons engaged 
in agriculture, fisheries and mining have in- 
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creased since 1880 to the number of 1,008,577, 
or 12.60 per cent, the percentage of increase 
for females exceeding slightly that of males. 
Persons engaged in professional service have 
increased 56.55 per cent since 1880, and those 
in domestic and personal service 24.46 per 
cent; in both of these classes the percentage 
of increase for females is largely in excess of 
males. Persons engaged in trade and trans- 
portation have increased 78.19 per cent since 
1880, the percentage of increase for females 
being especially large, or 263.25 per cent, 
principally due to the large increase in the 
number of females employed as bookkeepers, 
clerks, stenographers, typewriters and _ sales- 
women. Persons engaged in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries have increased 49.13 
per cent since 1880, the percentage of increase 
for males being 46.01 per cent, and the per- 
centage of increase for females 62.87 per cent.’’ 

A former bulletin from the census depart- 
ment placed the population of the United States 
and Territories in 1890 at 62,622,250; hence, 
in 1890 our working population was equal, 
nearly, to one person out of every 2.75 per- 
sons in our total population. 

Truly, this is a nation of workers, of wealth 
creators, and yet, in the face of this strong 
and convincing governmental evidence of the 
workers’ power and usefulness in adding to 
the country’s wealth and influence, we are 
confronted by the appalling and shameful fact 
that of our country’s great wealth, amounting, 
by careful estimate, to more than sixty billions 
of dollars, 70 per cent is owned by the rich, 
who represent only 1.4 per cent of the families 
within the United States, while the poor and 
middle class of our people, representing 98.6 
per cent of our families, only own 30 per cent 
of the wealth produced by their skill and brawn. 

The founders of this government, with a 
heroism unparalled in history, struggled to 
break the bonds of tyranny and oppression and 
to establish ‘‘equal and exact justice among 
men,’’ and they believed they had succeeded, 
but what would be their surprise and sorrow 
could they but for a moment note how their 
successors have ignored both precept and prac- 
tice of their predecessors and established a sys- 
tem of distributive justice (?) that has allowed 
182,000 families in the United States to accum- 
ulate $43,367,000,000, while the balance of 
our people, representing 12,820,000 families, 
have only secured $18,715,000,000, 

The 22,735,661 persons who were engaged 
in gainful occupations in 1890 should carefully 
study these figures, and, through the joint 
effort of organization and the ballot, secure to 
the ‘‘hewers of wood and the drawers of water’’ 
a greater share of the weelth which their labor 
creates, 


CONSTITUTIONAL FARCE. 

Two years ago the members of labor organ- 
izations in the state of Missouri congratulated 
each other upon having secured the passage of 
a law to protect themselves from discharge at 
the hands of corporations simply because of 
their connection with a labor organization. 
The law was considered a good one in every 
respect until it got into the hands of the judges 
of the supreme court, where, on June 13, it 
was declared to be unconstitutional, on the 
ground that it discriminated as between union 
and non-union men. ‘The court, through Jus- 
tice Sherwood, held that the law was class 
legislation, because a non-union man could be 
discharged without notice and the law would 
not intervene, whereas a union man could not 
be discharged if his discharge was based upon 
his connection with a union. 

If the opinion of the Missouri supreme court 
can influence like courts in other states, and 
such opinions generally do, the members of 
labor organizations in all states having a sim- 
ilar law must not expect protection from such 
laws in the event of discharge because of mem- 
bership in a labor union. 

By statutory provision, the national and a 
number of state governments have legalized 
labor organizations, and it appears strange to 
us that there was not sufficient legal talent in 
the legislative bodies enacting such laws to dis- 
cover their constitutional defect, and that it 
remained for the Missouri supreme court to do 
so. It is time that labor organizations devoted 
less time to the work of securing statutory 
provisions and gave more attention to the 
smashing of some rotten constitutional planks 
that obstruct legislation for the protection and 
progress of the masses. 





JULY 4, 1776—1895. 

The old adage that ‘‘ time works wonders ”’ 
is verified by a retrospective view of the 
changes made in this country since the colon- 
onial congress, July 4, 1776, declared these 
United States to be free and independent from 
British rule. 

The white population of the country in 1776 
was 3,000,000, while in 1894 the population 
was 66,680,740, or twenty-two times as large 
as that of 1776. 

In 1890 we had 13,230,168 males of militia 
age, an army capable of defending and fight- 
ing for our interests, four times as great as the 
entire population in 1776. 

In 1890 we had a population of 22,447,392 
boys and girls of school age, a number more 
than seven times as great as the entire popula- 
tion in 1776. 

In 1894 Massachusetts had nearly as many 
people within her boundaries as there were 
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whites within the original thirteen states in 
1776, while New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and Ohio each had a population in excess of 
that which declared for independence; the two 
great cities of New York and Chicago, the two 
centers of commercial wealth and industrial pov- 
erty, each have a population nearly as large as 
the population of 1776. 

In 1790 there were only 4.93 per cent of 
the population living within cities, while in 
1890 the number increased to 29.12 per cent— 
a wonderful growth in our urban population. 

In 1780 our colored population was 560,000, 
and 4,000,000 when given their freedom by 
the war of 1861-65, while in 1890 they num- 
bered 7,638,360, or more than double the white 
population in 1776. 

From 1789 to 1893, 17,000,000 immigrants 
landed upon our shores. 

In 1890 there were 22,735,661 persons en- 
gaged: at gainful occupations in the United 
States, or seven times as many as the entire 
population in 1776. 

In 18go0 the labor organizations alone had 
seven times as many men enrolled as had the 
continental army in its best days. 

In 1893-94 the number of idle men in the 
United States was greater than the white pop- 
ulation of 1776. 

Small holdings and individual enterprise have 
given way to centralized wealth and the mon- 
opolization of opportunity. 

The changes are so numerous and so great 
that we may as well stop and ask, ‘‘ Where 
are we at?’’ 

The Union Label. 

There are many “‘isms’’ advanced for the solution 
of the labor problem, the appellations of which, if not 
the substance, are familiar to all localities, excepting, 
perhaps, along the outskirts of civilization and within 
the counting rooms of some large and very influential 
newspapers. While the advocates of each are inspired 
by the same noble purpose—the abolition of poverty, 
its criminal sequences, and the substitution of liberty, 
happiness, prosperity and health—yet there is no prac- 
tical unanimity, no “ get-togetherism’’ discernable 
from out the economic chaos. In fact, if the truth 
must be admitted, paradoxical as it may appear, each 
school looks upon the other as an enemy. While the 
end sought is the same, the means used, the basic 
principles are widely divergent. 

One advocates the Karl Marxian idea 
trol, an elaborate extension of state functions; another 
the Jeffersonian—less government, but yet government; 
while another, the followers of Proudhon and Josiah 
Warren, believe purely and simply in the soverignity 
of the individual, unfettered by statutes or judicial 
coercion. And each has its subordinate coterie of 
unconscious supporters—of owners of telegraph and 
railroads, municipalization, minor legislative measures, 
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freedom of land, etc. ‘The discussion, so far as adher- 
ents count, proportionately, is yet in its infancy, and 
the outcome, which evidently will be decided by the 
relative number, the ascendency of one of these par- 
ticular schools is not as yet even dimly forseen in the 
distance. “ 

Now, none of us know it all! We live in an age of 
doubt, uncertainty and inquiry, and while our great 
minds wrestle with the economic elephant, while this 
lack of harmony exists and we await the questionable 
outcome, is there any one practical means of mutual 
self-protection upon which the workers can unite ? 

This question is answered in the union label. 

It is not a cure-all. It was not discovered by any 
profound thinker of ancient or modern times—in fact, 
its author is unknown. But we do know it originated 
in the fertile brain of some live /rade-unionist, Some 
unselfish and thoughtful individual, who, perhaps, 
while yowand I were sporting, was harassing his over- 
worked brain to benefit his fellow-man. 

Here are some of its advantages : 

It rests on no long-spun theory. 

It is simple. 

It is practical, and 

/t has no enemies 

It can be adopted by all avocations, the skilled and 
unskilled alike. 

The printer can use it on his printing. 

The cigarmaker can use it on his box. 

The hatter underneath his hat band. 

The tailor on his vest strap. 

The shoemaker on his shoe shank. 

The barber in his window. 

The blacksmith on his horse-shoe. 

The molder on his stoves and hollow ware. 

The cooper on his barrels. 

The baker on his loaves. 

The wagonmaker on his carriage, 

The fisherman on his can. 

Each can demand the union product of all. 

The product of the union mule-spinner from the 
mammoth dry goods houses; linen and underwear 
from the haberdasher—all to be passed over the 
counter by union clerks with the union button in 
their coat lapels. 


Demand it. 
— - — 


International Association of Machinists. 
BY JAMES O'CONNELL. 

For the last four or five years there has been a quiet 
war going on in the ranks of the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists—a war between the old trade union 
and the new. It is now over. 

The fight that started at the Pittsburgh convention 
in 1891 and ended in victory for the radicals, as they 
were originally called, at the Cincinnati convention 
last May, was the most important in the history of 
our organization. Prior to the Pittsburgh convention, 
it was considered rank heresy to hint at such a thing 
as affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 
From that time on, up until now, a few have had to 
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battle continuously. Having an object in view, a goal 
ahead, they kept hammering away, tongue and pen, 
with the result that those who were in the minority at 
Pittsburgh in 1891 became the majority at Cincinnati 
in 1895. We had to contend against a strong element 
of conservatism. This opposing force, this opposition, 
was not born of any doubts as to the efficacy of federa- 
tion, but from a firm, and, I believe, honest convic- 
tion that the machinists were strong enough to fight 
their own battles without any assistance from outside 
their own organization. 1 am also free to confess that 
there was another power in existence which exists now, 
though in a scarcely perceptible degree—quite a strong 
aristocratic feeling—a belief that machinists were supe- 
rior beings, and that it was impossible to associate with 
or recognize, even on a plane of equality, any others 
who were not as proficient in mechanical skill as we 
were ourselves, But time changes all things. The 
mills of evolution are continuously grinding, for those 
who held aristocratic ideas then slowly and surely 
became quite plebian in their notions. 

The dearth of work for the last two years, the con- 
tinuous struggle for existence—the fight for bread 
made the knowledge gradually dawn upon us that all 
wage earners were interdependent upon each other; 
that the people whom we despised as being beneath 
us were used to break us upon the wheel of starva- 
tion, and that our only hope for the future lay in 
further organization through federation. 

The International Association of Machinists were 
not alone in their entertainment of this fallaceous 
idea, All other trade unions, pretty well, pass through 
the same experience. I suppose all other organiza- 
tions in their extreme youth, and before experience 
and education rubs from off them the sharp corner 
of economic ignorance, are troubled with the same 
malady. So, I will repeat, it is over, and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists are now part of the 
integrality of the American Federation of Labor. 

Our organization fully recognizes the benefits that 
accrue from such federation, and are instructed to 
affiliate with all central bodies, where such are in 
existence, whether these central bodies belong to the 
American Federation of Labor or not. Where they 
do not belong, they will do all in their power to 
induce them to join, and where central bodies do not 
exist, it will be their aim and duty to create them, 
with the same object in view. 

On the part of the American Federation of Labor, 
our organization expects that assistance that is due 
us, by assisting us in more thoroughly organizing our 
craft, by the men whom the American Federation of 
Labor has in the field as organizers, taking an active 
interest in our welfare. ‘This they can do by adver- 
tising the International Association of Machinists in 
cities where we have no representation, distributing 
our literature and getting machinists together in suf- 
ficient numbers so that a lodge can be formed. 

I extend to all bodies connected with the American 
Federation of Labor a cordial invitation to correspond 
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with me with this purpose in view, pledging in return 
our assistance to all who are in need of it 

I hope that the step just taken will prove to be 
mutually beneficial, and that the most harmonious 
and friendly relations shall exist between the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and her new child, whom 
we hope shall grow in strength, in emulation of the 
parent. 

" sii ‘ 
The Iron Molders. 

We are informed by the officers of the Iron Molders 
National Union that the difficulty existing at the 
Round Oak Stove Co., Dowagiac, Mich., has been 
satisfactorily settled, the old prices are re-established, 
the men installed in their former places, and that 
work is booming with the concern. This happy result 
was brought about by Vice-President Joseph Valen- 
tine, of the molders, and Manager Fred. E. Lee, of 
the stove works, who, when the effect of the proposed 
reduction was explained to him, that it would reduce 
the price of molding throughout the country, sensibly 
concluded to restore the prices. 


—_——____ @-9=9-———— 


CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P. J. MAAS. 

RETAIL Clerks Union No. 72 has postponed its excursion and 
picnic to July 7. 

THE Jane Club, a co-operative home for working girls, has 
been incorporated. 

THE Crane Elevator Company has increased the wages of its 
employes ten per cent. 

P. F, CLARK, of Chicago, has been elected president of the 
National Steam Fitters Association. 

JAMES CULLERTON, founder of the Switchmens Mutual Aid 
Association and three times its president, died here recently. 
UNION-MADE bread sells at three cents, while scab bread 
what little is sold here—is quoted at five cents. Which does 

the reader buy? 

THE Gas Fitters Union has voted its fine of $300 paid, which 
was imposed by the Building Trades Council for working on a 
building where a strike was in progress. 

TEACHERS in the public schools of this city are about to test 
the legality of an act passed by the late legislature deducting 
one per cent of their pay to create a pension fund. 

OnE hundred and fifty employes of the South Chicago shops 
of the Calumet & Blue Island Railroad Company were locked 
out the other day for asking for an increase in wages. 

A STRIKE is threatened by the conductors and motormen 
employed on the General Electric Transit Company. ‘They 
claim they are subjected to all sorts of petty annoyances and 
insignificant rules. 

THe attention of the printing crafts of the country is called 
to the fact that the printing inks made by the Akron Chemical 
Co., of Akron, O., are inks made by a concern owned and con 
trolled by the Werner Publishing Company, whom we don't 
patronize, 

GREAT preparations are being made for the entertainment 
of the delegates of the Iron Molders Union of America, who 
meet here in convention at Brandt's Hall, July 10-20. John 
Devnish and Patrick Enright will represent Union No. 23, and 
Chas, Burton and John Hobel, Union No. 239. 


CIGARMAKERS Union No. 14 elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, A. Nicholson: vice president, 
Peter Pinter; financial secretary, A. EK. Adeloff ; recording sec 
retary, Nick Lentz. The election was one of the hottest con- 
tests in the history of the organization. An argument used 
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against the ticket elected was that the candidates would favor 
the withdrawal of delegates from the Socialist Labor Congress, 
and the result is taken to mean that the members desire return- 
ing to the Trade and Labor Assembly. 


THE Chicago Dazly Coin, the free silver bulletin, published 
in the office of Coin’s Financial School, has suspended publica- 
tion, after an experiment of ten issues, while the West Side 
Daily Leader, which appeared one Sunday morning witha great 
lot of noise and patent insides, has also ceased publication. 


LocaL UNron No, 1 of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America elected officers as follows: President, Harry 
McCormack; first vice-president, C. Fey; second vice-president, 
B. EK. McIntosh; recording secretary, Nels Nickels; financial 
secretary, W. J. Sherdt; treasurer, Charles Witt; conductor, M, 
J. Savage; warden, Thomas Neale. 

THE following picnics by labor organizations are booked for 
July: July 4, by the Illinois State Federation of Labor and the 
Chicago Trade and Labor Assembly; 7, benefit picnic by the 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers Union to B. Meelanbach, who had 
both legs cut off by a train; 13, Iron Molders Unions Nos. 23, 
233 and 239, at Ogden’s Grove; 21, Electrotypers No. 3, at Schiller 
Park; 27, United Type Founders, at Tuxedo Park. 


CHICAGO Typographical Union No. 16 has added another 
feather to its cap in its fight against the Rand-McNally pub- 
lishing house of this city. It was learned that the publishing 
house had an agent at Racine, Wis., endeavoring to introduce 
their books in the Racine public schools. By prompt action of 
the officers of C. T. U. No. 16, the Rand-McNally Company was 
defeated and their books rejected, notwithstanding the fact 
“that the books were to be supplied absolutely free of charge 
and the old ones taken in exchange.” 


ORGANIZED labor will celebrate Fourth of July in a way 
that will be memorable and impressive. From all accounts 
the affair promises to eclipse anything of the kind before 
attempted. The joint committee of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Chicago Trade and Labor Assembly have 
made arrangements for the entertainment of a quarter of a 
million people, and they expect that fully that number will 
visit Sharpshooters’ Park during the day. The speakers of 
note will be: Adlai Stevenson, vice-president of the United 
States; Wm. McKinley, governor of Ohio; John McBride, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor; Sam’l Gompers, 
ex-president of the American Federation of Labor. 


Lee M. Hart, Geo. W. Glenney, Frank Gannon and Amos 
Bonn, the delegates who will represent the Illinois Brotherhood 
of Theatrical Stage Employes at the annual convention of the 
National Alliance, in Boston, July 8, are making elaborate 
preparations for the entertainment of the western delegates 
who will stop over in Chicago to take part in the Fourth of July 
celebration, Among the proposed changes in the national con 
stitution, to be voted upon at the convention—the publication 
of a trade journal and making the Alliance an international 
organization, is meeting with much favor and will be adopted, 
as will also a system of dues and per capita tax for local unions 
similar to that of the International Typographical Union. 


A CLUBBING OFFER. 


There is published in Newark, N. J., by Eltweed Pomeroy, 
the secretary of the Direct Le islation’ League of New Jersey, 
assisted by J. W. Sullivan, member of the Ty pographical Union, 
and our national lecturer, a little quarterly called The Direct 
Legislation Record. As its name implies, it 4 devoted solely to 
the furtherance of direct legislation. Each number contains 
some law drawn for this purpose, the news of the movement, 
and papers on its hilosophy, scope and meaning, many of them 
by trade union officers. 

This paper is a union pager and is devoted solely to a cause 
which, until last year, was the only political plank endorsed by 
the Federation. The Denver convention urged all members of 
the Federation to further direct legislation in every way. We 
want our readers to know about this, and have accordingly 
made a clubbing rate with the Record. Its regular subscription 
price is 25 cents a year, or clubs of ten for $2. : is well worth 
the money. But we have made arrangements by which THE 
FEPERATIONIST and The Direct Legislation Record may both be 
had for 65 cents. When renewing your subscription or ? sendin 
in a new one, send us 65 cents instead of so cents, and you wi 
get the Xecord as well as THE FEPERATIONIST, 


Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 1, 1895. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of May. (The months are abbreviated thus: j, f, 
m, a, m, etc.) 


RECEIPTS. 
—~ 
‘cash i. eee eee ee -- £9 @ 
Butchers and meat cutters 6260, tax, april . oe 16 
Beer pump workers 6521, sup . . . ie 5 00 
2. Hod carriers 5886, tax, jf, ae 5 ae 21 
Federal labor 6400, tax, ee : 1 10 
3. Minersand mine iaborers 6371, tax, a, m : 1 32 
Riggers prot. 5103, tax, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 5,0, n . 1 00 
Brotherhood of og ay and decorators, tax, d, j f 37 50 
Federal labor 6480, tax, m, a, 7oc; sup. $2 . 2 70 
Trades and labor, Denver, _. ae 13 50 
Union Co-Operative Laundry, adv... .. + 3 00 
4. Amal, asso, of iron and stee workers, f,mja... 60 00 
6. Motor and car repairers 6466, tax, m, a, $1.20; me. 
DD 646 66 9 66 a Oe Ss ee 4 8 8 2 45 
New York state branch, tax, n, d, j eee «a 6 25 
7. Architectural iron workers 5043, tax, a, * eet oa 36 
Blast furnace workers 6522, sup . 10 00 
8. Federated trades assembly, Duluth, tax, n, a, j 6 25 
Cotton mule spinne rs of America, tax, j, f, . 18 00 
Miners and mine laborers 6371, sup . . . , 5 00 
Screwmakers 6523,sup.........-. a * 10 00 
Coal teamsters 6128, tax, april . 25 


e 1 
Packers and nailers 6152, tax, april, 60¢; ; sup. $1 1 

y. Christian-Moerlin Brewing Co., adv. . . 25 00 
Brooklyn musical 6347, sup : 1 
Coremakers 6506, tax, a, m, 38c; sup. $i. 6. 1 
Federal labor 6423, tax, m,a,m........ 1 
11. Pattern makers national league, tax, march i 


Federal labor 6134, tax, s, o, n, d b a ea 40 
Egg inspectors 6524, sup . . _— ; : 10 00 
12, Oswego Starch Co., adv 11 25 
Iron molders union of North Ame rica, tax, o, n, d, 
 -s of bo" ee ; ‘ 210 00 
Tobacco factory workers 6063, tax, 'm, os ia 2 90 
Paper carriers prot. and ben. 5783, tax, a,m_ . 1 00 
Brotherhood of stationary engineers 6526, ard 5 00 
Copeee® Horse Nail Co.,adv ....... 50 00 
Gray's Harbor fishermens prot., tax, f, m, a, m, iJ 6 00 
Superior musical prot. 6462, tax, april: od 
_ 8606 GO FST eee ee ‘ 50 
Kilnmen, dip vers and megane 6528, ‘sup 10 00 
Freight banlioss 6527, sup . : ‘ 10 00 
15. Mattress workers 6490, tax, f,m,a. . 63 
Amal. lave curtain oo tax, d, j, f, m, a, m, j 9 8o 
Zanesville central labor, tax.......... 8 33 


Axe and edge tool workers 6507, sup . 
House smiths and bridge builders, tax, o, ‘n, .d, $2 25; 


|. rere, errr 5 25 
Filemakers 5887, tax, f, m, a. 1 05 

16. Sewer laborers 5649, tax, m, +f oo 4 00 
Prudential Insurance Co., adv . 25 00 
Roll workers 6451,tax,april........ 25 
SUR Urea re 2 00 

17. Musicians prot. and ben. 6370, tax, f, 3 00 
United bro, of = ete and joine ay ‘tax, april 50 00 
Putnam Nail Co., adv a arr er ee 47 50 
Musical prot. 5628, tax, m,a. . 1 52 
Reed, rattan and willow workers 6454, tax, april 50 
Missoula federal labor 6402, tax, april. . . . . 1 07 
Mainland steam shipmen,sup......... 1 50 

18, Cigarmakers international, tax, jan 6y 63 
19. Lathe, drill press and milling machine hands 6505 1 00 
Federal labor 6322, tax, d, iy 1 50 
Lumber inspectors and tally men 5525, tax, A, “m, j 6 

20, Coal wheelers prot. 5814, tax, a, m, Soc; =. #5 5 50 
21. Zinc workers 6500, tax, m,a,m ... 219 
Federal labor 6332, tax, m, j 1 00 

22. United order of electrical workers, tax, f, m, a, m 20 00 
Trades and labor asso., St. caus, tax, n, d, i, f, m,a 12 50 
Lamers Sent, or 25 
Federal labor 6423, sup... ... . — 75 
Federal labor 651 ; ; 5 00 
Polish laborers “acon 6493. tax, a, m 3 00 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, j, f 1 30 

1 §0 


Tobacco box makers 6042, tax, my ; ; 
German teamsters 2710, tax, f, m, 72 
Vessel nansers ae tax, may toapril, $7. 20; > su. - 75 8 95 
23. Serewmakers hs tax,april .. sg 


Ice workers 6529, sup. . . 10 00 
Freight handlers 6498, tax, m, a, m 2 25 
Theatrical stage —- es, sup . 2 25 
Laborers prot. 5533, tax, three atie i 6 00 
24. Shirt ironers 5358, tax, s, 0, n, d, i, f m, a, m 4 00 
Musicians prot. 6530, sup. . . 5 00 
Butchers ben. prot. 6531, sup . ide : 5 00 
Federal tahor Epes, Ree. » « : 50 
Tobacco stemmers 6083, tax, my ‘ éo dre. 5 00 
25. Screwmakers 6523, sup. . : 4 25 
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Longshoremens prot, 5678, tax, f, m, a, m . 
Canvassers prot. 5991, tax, a, m, j, $1.50; sup. $1.25 
Horse nail workers, 6170, sup - ‘ 
Pattern makers national league, tax, april 
Chicago egg inspectors 6524, tax, may 

H. Fagg, sup 

Musicians mutual prot. $533; tax, ‘april 

Federal labor 6469, tax, j, fm 

Tobacco pressmen 6046, tax, f, m — 
Reed, rattan and willow worke rs 6308, tax f,m,a,m 
Slate and tile roofers 5177, tax, a, m . 
Journeymen butc hers 6463, tax, a, m 

United brewery workmen, tax, j, f, 
International typographical, tax, may 
Longshoremen and stevedores, tax, a, 

Hod carriers 6166, to mayr . . . 
Structural iron workers 5723, tax, m, a,m 
Trunk makers 6353, tax, f, m, a : 
Musicians prot. 6408, tax, * m 
Coal handlers 5718, tax, j, f, m, a, m 

Kiln tenders and lime steve ee $6491, te ix, f, m,a,m 
Coremakers 5900 , 

Beer pump workers 6521, tax, may, 40c; sup. $6 
Draymen and expressmen 6508, sup . . 
Federal labor 6458, sup. . 

Butchers and meat cutters 6 260, t: ix, mi ay 
Connecticut state branch, tax, o, n, d, j, f, m 
Musicians 6516, tax, may, 15c; sup. $5 o 
Belgian block pavers 6311, _ iX, a, m 

Federal labor 5593, tax, m, ‘ 

Lime burners and trimme he 6 261, ti Ax, 
Canvassers prot, asso, 6532, sup 

San Antonio trades council, sup 

Badges -° 

Pamphlets 

Subscriptions 


Total . 


KXPENSES., 
May. 
1. One month's rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, 

Indianapolis ; 

Electric light, Indi anapolis I, ight and Power Co 

Appropriation by executive council to Street Rail 
way Employes National Union ata 

Telegrams, Postal Tele graph Co., Indianapolis 

Office supplies, Sentinel P rinting Co., Indianapolis 

Expressage, U. S. Express Co., Indianapolis 

1oo treasurers cash books, Baker-Randolph Print 
ing Co., Indianapolis. . won a on ; 

Insurance on office furniture, supplies, etc., Dyer 
& Rassman, Indianapolis 

Miscellaneous printing, Carlon & Hollenbec k, 
dianapolis ; 

Pr rinting FEDE RATIONIST, May, Indpls. Pty ‘Co 

Printing 100 envelopes, Indpls. Ptg. Co . 

100 charter tubes, Bee Hive Paper Box Factory, 
Indianapolis fae (= 

Seals, Geo. J. Mayer & Co , Indianapolis 

Expenses of P. }: McGuire, attending Cleveland 
convention of musicians, and investigation by 
Columbus trades council into charges of Mar 
Wild against Pres. McBride ' 

File cases, Globe Co., New York 

Engrossing resolves to ex-Preside nt Gompe rs, In 
dianapolis Business College . 

Framing same, The H. Lieber Co., ‘Indian: apolis 

Copyright on list of organizations, librarian of 
congress, Washington re a4 

Clean Towel Supply Co., Indianapolis . , 

40,000 unfair lists, M. E. Paddock Ptg. Co. , Indpls 

Twine, Chas. Mayer & Co., Indianapolis 

Telegrams, Western Union, Indiz anapolis . 

Advertisements, Indianapolis Sen¢ine/ 

100 two-cent stamps, postoffice, Indianapolis 

Organizing expenses, J. F. 0” Sullive in, Boston 

Expressage, Adams Exp. Co., Indianapolis 

Ink (3 litres), Shea, Smith & Co., C — 

Janitor's salary, a Goddie . 

Four weeks’ salary, .M. Spaulding, stenogr: apher 

One month's salary oo date, Aug. McCraith 

One month's salary to date, John McBride 

Expenses, John McBride ‘ 

Stamps rec'd and used . 


Total 
RECAPITULATION, 


Cash on hand May ‘ 

Receipts for May . ee iss 1,096 12 
Total. . . , $2,839 59 

a i ee ae ee . 809 20 
Balance . . see : . : 2,030, 39 


EVERY member of a labor organization should be a 
subscriber to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSION! 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 8, 1895, VIA THE LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
RAILROAD—‘* NATURAL GAS ROUTE,”’ 


On Thursday, August 8, 1895, the Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
road will run their popular annual excursion to Cleveland, Chau 
tauqua Lake, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, at the extremely low 
rate of $5.00 for the round trip from Indianapolis and surround 
ing territory, with corresponding reductions from intermediate 
points. 

In addition to the above, the purchasers of these tickets will 
be given privilege of special excursion side trips to Lewiston- 
oF ney A oy including a steamboat ride on Lake Ontario, for 25 
cents. To Toronto and return by Lake from Lewiston, $1.00; 
to Thousand Islands, $5.00. Tickets for the above side trips can 
be had when purchasing Niagara Falls ticket, or at any time 
on train 

Be a the above privileges, with that of epending Sunday at 
the Falls, we will furnish all those who desire a sic * trip from 
Brockton Junction to Chautauqua Lake and return FREE OF 
CHARGE. 

Tickets of admission to places of special interest at or near 
Niagara Falls, but outside the reservation, including toll over 
the International Bridge to the Canadian side, elevators to the 
water’s edge at Whirlpool Rapids on the Canadian side, will be 
offered on train at a reduction from prices charged after reach- 
ing the Falls. 

Do not miss this opportunity to spend Sunday at Niagara 
Falls. The excursion train will arrive at Niagara Falls at 7:00 
A. M., Friday, August 9, 1895, and will leave the Falls returning 
Sunday morning, August 11, at 6:00 o'clock, stopping at Cleve- 
land, Sunday afternoon, giving an opportunity to visit the mag- 
nificent monument of the late President Garfield, and many 
other interesting points. 

Tickets will be good, however, to return on regular trains 
leaving the Falls, Saturday, August 10, for those not desiring to 
remain over. ‘Tickets will also be good returning on all regular 
trains up to and including Tuesday, August 13, 1895. Secure 
your tickets, also chatr and sleeping car accommodations, early, 
Those desiring can secure accommodations in these cars while 
at the Falls. For further information call on any agent of the 
Lake Erie & Western Railroad, or address C. F. DALY, General 
Passenger Agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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